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The Anarchist Press in American Journalism 


By Frederick D. Buchstein 


Cans for insurrection and agitation for an eight-hour day 
had made Chicago tense in 1886. There were repeated clashes 
between strikers and police and strikebreakers at the Mc- 
Cormick Harvester Company plant. On the afternoon of May 
3, August Spies, anarchist editor of Die Arbeiter Zeitung, 
was speaking at a labor meeting when some strikers left 
despite his pleas and attacked homebound strikebreakers. A 
battle ensued and one striker was killed and several strikers 
and policemen wounded. 

Some Chicago newspapers printed an inaccurate story 
saying that six were dead. Spies read these accounts and 
wrote an editorial calling for workers to arm, followed by a 
circular calling for revenge also. Spies said later that the word 
“revenge” was inserted by a typesetter, not him. 

Spies was the featured speaker at a protest meeting the 
following day.The meeting was peaceful and the speeches not 
especially incendiary. A heavy rain began to fall and police 
arrived and ordered the remaining crowd to disperse. At that 
moment a bomb was thrown from near the speaker’s plat- 
form. Police panicked and began shooting into the crowd. The 
toll was seven policemen and four civilians dead or dying and 
up to a hundred wounded. 

The Haymarket Affair occurred in the heyday of the 
anarchist press. The anarchist press began 53 years earlier in 
January, 1833, when Josiah Warren, 19th Century inventor 
and musician known as the ‘‘father of American anarchism,” 
founded in Cincinnati a weekly journal which he wrote, set in 
type and printed on a homemade press. The Peaceful 
Revolutionist served as Warren’s forum. He used it to ex- 
plain and win converts to his view that society should be a 
voluntary association of individuals with each owning 
property equal to the value of his own labor. Publication of 
the sheet, called by some authorities the first anarchist 
periodical in America and possibly anywhere, ended on April 
5, 1833, because of a lack of subscribers.' 

For the most part historians have paid little attention to 
The Peaceful Revolutionist and its successors.? It has been 
overlooked that the anarchist press was founded as, and has 
remained for over 140 years, an independent radical press 
which takes strong issue with the very existence of the state 
and is a champion of individual freedom. 

More than 100 anarchist periodicals have been published 
since 1833. Between 1880 and 1917, the period of greatest 


activity, at least 24 English-language, individualist anarchist 
periodicals were published. 

Most anarchist periodicals have been short-lived, many 
having been published irregularly because of financial 
problems. There are exceptions. Dorothy Day has been 
publishing The Catholic Worker since 1933. Its circulation 
has been as high as 100,000.‘ The circulation of most 
anarchist periodicals has usually been much lower, however. 
In the late 1960s, Anarchos claimed a circulation of 3,000 and 
the Seattle Group Bulletin 500.° 


Anarchists have paid a heavy price to publish their 
periodicals. Spies and Albert Parsons, editor of Alarm, were 
executed after being circumstantially linked with the 
throwing of the bomb during the Haymarket Affair in 1886. 
Only a handful of anarchist editors such as Alfred Jay Nock 
who edited The Freeman and Dwight MacDonald who edited 
Politics are admired or remembered. 


‘The many varieties of anarchism include utilitarian, 
peasant, anarcho-syndicalist, collectivist, conspiratorial, 
communist, and pacificist.° The anarchists are, however, 
united by their opposition to coercive authority, particularly 
that of the state, because it perpetuates class rule and 
represses the full development of the individual. Anarchists 
advocate abolishing the state by revolution, not by the ballot. 
It is this hostility which distinguishes anarchism from 
liberalism, libertarianism, socialism and Marxian socialism. 
The libertarian and the anarchist stress individual freedom, 
but the libertarian is not necessarily opposed to government. 
Anarchists consider socialism as repressive as capitalism or 
representative democracy. They reject the Marxist claim that 
the state will ‘‘wither away”’ as a myth. Instead, anarchists 
favor face-to-face democracy. An anarchist periodical is one 
which has an editor and occasionally a staff producing a 
journal reflecting these views. It is a vehicle not only for 
explaining anarchism and winning converts but also for 
providing an assessment of the day’s problems and alter- 
native solutions to them. 

The first such publication, Warren’s The Peaceful 
Revolutionist, was brought out in an era noted as a spawning 


The author is a reporter for the Cleveland Press. He has an M.A. in jour- 
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ground for movements to reform everything from the op- 
pression of women and blacks to money and land titles.’ 
The idea for starting his own journal had begun to germinate 
in Warren’s mind when advertiser pressure caused local 
newspapers to ignore the experimental store he operated in 
Cincinnati beginning on May 18, 1827. Customers paid cash 
for the wholesale cost of purchasing farm and household 
goods, plus a small charge for the store’s upkeep and the 
owner’s labor. This charge was paid in ‘labor notes’”’ which 
promised that the customer would exchange his labor for that 
expended by Warren in serving him as measured by a wall 
clock which gave the store its nickname, the ‘‘Time Store.” 
Warren believed that without a printing power of his own, 
his ideas would continue to be ignored because they 
challenged the status quo. To remedy this problem, Warren 
spent from 1830 to 1833 inventing a stereotyping process and 
printing press. Using the profits from these inventions, he 
published The Peaceful Revolutionist. Before his death in 
1874, he published several other journals, launched a suc- 
cession of anarchist colonies including Modern Times on 
Long Island in 1851, and developed a full-scale theory of 
individualism in works such as Equitable Commerce. 


[. 1872 Warren met Benjamin Tucker at the spring 
meeting of the New England Labor Reform League in Boston 
and succeeded in converting him to anarchism.* Tucker 
launched his career as a radical editor when he edited The 
Word in 1877 while its anarchist editor, Ezra Heywood, league 
president, was in jail. Tucker brought out his own anarchist 
periodical in May, 1877. The Radical Review was published to 
make history, not to write about it. Lack of time and money 
forced Tucker to stop publishing the journal with the 
February, 1878, issue. In 1881 he started publishing Liberty. 

Liberty (1881-1908) was a fortnightly for most of its 
existence, financed primarily by Tucker’s savings and from 
his salary as an assistant news and telegraph writer for the 
Boston Globe.* It advocated the sovereignty of the in- 
dividual, laissez-faire capitalism and anti-statism. Its battle 
cry was ‘Down with authority.” It rarely carried news items, 
except for reports on events such as the Haymarket Affair. It 
did carry reprints of the works of Warren and Proudhon, 
letters to the editor, translations of European literature, and 
the polemics of Tucker and his 60 regular contributors 
against such adversaries as Johann Most, an apostle of 
violence. Tucker edited Liberty for himself, and not for his 
approximately 1,000 subscribers. Tucker ceased publication 
of Liberty in April, 1908, after a fire destroyed his bookstore 
and editorial offices. 


The arrival of Johann Most in America in 1882 from 
England and Germany signalled the beginning of an anar- 
chist press which advocated the violent overthrow of the 
state.” The most sensational of these periodicals were 
Most’s German-language Freiheit, Albert Parson’s Alarm 
and Burnette Haskell’s Truth. Truth’s masthead read: 
“Truth is five cents a copy and dynamite forty cents a 
pound.” Alarm and Freiheit carried articles on the 
manufacture of bombs, gun-cotton and nitro-glycerine. Most 
wrote a pamphlet called The Science of Revolutionary 
Warfare, an instruction manual for the manufacture and use 
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of explosives for revolutionaries. He was jailed on several 
occasions for preaching violence but continued to write 
editorials from his cell and have them smuggled out and 
published. Shortly after anarchist Alexander Berkman, later 
co-editor of Mother Earth, attempted to assassinate Henry 
Clay Frick, board chairman of the Carnegie Corporation 
during the Homestead Strike in 1892, Most admitted that he 
may have overrated the value of individual acts of in 
surrection. These acts cause reprisals by the state which 
endanger the existence of the anarchist movement, he said. 


Such calls for insurrection touched off the Chicago 
Haymarket Affair in 1886." The newspaper accounts of 
these incidents were sensational. The throwing of the bomb 
was seen as the inauguration of lawlessness and anarchists as 
“hyenas” and ‘‘cut-throats.’’ Death and deportation were 
urged for the anarchists. Labor historian Henry David, 
author of The History of the Haymarket Affair: A Study in 
the American Social-Revolutionary and Labor Movements, 
argues that the press fostered the public’s fear of imminent 
revolution by clamoring for revenge.” He says that it was 
most irresponsible in its unverified reports of plots and 
counterplots and bomb scares. 

Eight anarchists including Spies and Parsons were linked 
to the affair through their incendiary statements in press and 
pamphlet. There was little or no attempt made to prove 
that any of the accused threw the bomb. Four of the men, 
including Spies and Parsons, were convicted of inciting to 
murder and hanged. On June 26, 1893, Illinois Governor John 
Peter Altegeld pardoned the three living Haymarket anar- 
chists because the trial was a travesty of justice. 

A series of sensational events which affected the anarchist 
press followed the Haymarket Affair. They were Berkman’s 
attempted assassination of Frick, the assassination of six 
heads of state (including President William McKinley by self- 
professed anarchist Leon Czolgosy), the First World War and 
the Russian Revolution. These events touched off waves of 
public hysteria culminating in the Red Scare of 1919-20." 


Biante in 1902, state and federal authorities responded 
with criminal anarchy and sedition laws to curb radicalism. 
In 1902, New York passed a law punishing the preaching, 
publishing and distributing of anarchist literature. In 1903, 
Congress passed a law banning alien anarchists from entering 
this country. The Espionage and Trading-with-the-Enemy 
Acts of 1917 and the Sedition Act of 1918 gave the govern: 
ment more power to suppress disloyalty. The Post Office was 
empowered under these acts to ban from the mails periodicals 
which violated the law. 

These laws were used not only against anarchists but also 
against socialists, German-Americans, pacificists and 
Communists. Solidarity, journal of the Industrial Workers of 
the World (or Wobblies, as they were nicknamed), was 
banned.“ The authorities had sought to repress the Wob- 
blies since they were founded in 1905. The IWW preached 
class war, anti-militarism and anti-patriotism and advocated 
the general strike. Its members were banned from speaking 
on the streets of many communities and had to wage bitter 
fights to exercise this right between 1909 and 1912. 

Emma Goldman was also a victim of these anti-radical 


laws and public hysteria." She was an anarchist publicist 
noted as a free speech fighter, feminist, advocate of birth 
control, popularizer of the arts and critic of Soviet Com- 
munism. Contemporary newspaper writers accused her of 
inspiring the assassination of McKinley and being an agent 
of the Czar. In 1917, she was arrested and sentenced to a two- 
year jail term for obstructing the draft. Her monthly Mother 
Earth was banned in 1918 for spreading anti-war and pacifist 
propaganda. She was deported during the Red Scare. 
Despite the legalized repression of the Red Scare, anar- 
chists continued to publish their periodicals. Albert Jay Nock 
edited The Freeman from 1920 to the end of 1923. Nock 
was an advocate of the single-tax principles of Henry George 
and of elitist philosophical anarchism. The magazine is 
credited with discovering John Dos Passos and Amos 


Pinchot. 
On May Day of 1933, Dorothy Day and a handful of 


supporters went to Union Square in New York City and 
began selling the first edition of The Catholic Worker for a 


penny.” Since then the paper has been the voice of radical 


Catholic pacificism, personalism, anti-Communism, 
decentralization and economic voluntarism, and a critic of 
racial injustice in the Church. It has been edited for the 
workingman and those who suffer from social injustice. The 
Catholic Worker lost thousands of subscribers because of its 
pacifism during World War II. 


I, the 1940s several periodicals were published by anar- 
chists who opposed war and American and Soviet militarism 
and advocated civil disobedience.” Resistance (1942-52), 
edited by David Wieck, urged draft resistance. Similar 
publications include Dwight MacDonald's Politics (1944-49), 
Why? An Anarchist Bulletin (1942-47) and Retort (1942-47), 
edited by Holley Cantine. Retort published such poets as 
Kenneth Patchen and Kenneth Rexroth and writers such as 
Paul Goodman, Saul Bellow and Sir Herbert Read.” Politics 

(continued on Page 66) 
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Anarchist Press in America 


(continued from Page 45) 


was a one-man monthly magazine which published James 
Agee, Mary McCarthy and Albert Camus. It reached a 
circulation of 5,000 and emphasized the morality of the 
struggle against the increasingly centralized state.” 
MacDonald eventually decided that he could not continue 
publishing his magazine, Politics, because of yearly deficits 
ranging from $953 to $6,000.” 

An anarchist revival occurred in the 1960s.” This was 
exemplified by a rash of articles in the news media and a 
spate of books, an increase in the number of anarchist and 
related underground periodicals, and the fame of writers like 
Paul Goodman, the ‘‘father figure of the New Left,’’ Murray 
Bookchin, an anarcho-communist theorist and one of the 
founders of Anarchos, Karl Hess, a speech writer for Barry 
Goldwater who converted to libertarianism and then anar- 
chism, and, of course, Dorothy Day.” Today only a handful 
of anarchist periodicals such as The Match and Liberation, 
founded in 1956, are published. 

A lack of advertisers and subscribers and money-minded 
publishers have contributed to the financial troubles of the 
anarchist press. A subscription to The Peaceful Revolutionist 


W.T. Stead 
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which was partly concealed by sticking plaster’ to ‘‘the 
curious amble in his gait caused by a lameness in one of his 
feet.’’ One evening when Stead wanted to talk, Farmer Jones 
refused ‘‘because, Mr. Stead, my head is rather muzzy....’’” 

Sometimes Jones and Stead exchanged rapid-fire questions 
and answers, and sometimes Jones told his own stories with 
several speaking parts. From time to time, he replenishes his 
hot scotch, lights another cigarette, ‘‘raises his hand to about 
four feet above the floor’ to show how high his helper, an 8- 
year-old Italian girl, stands, and winds up with yet another 
hot scotch before heading home. 

Meanwhile, Jones had described bloody battles between 
Irish and Mafiosi, and outlined his duties toward the voters 
in everything from bail bonds to burial. He kept Stead on the 
edge of his saloon seat, and inhibited the Englishman’s usual 
philosophical digressions. Once Stead burst forth, ‘(Here at 
least were realities and not theories,’’ but he issued nary a 
line from Lowell. 

With all its stylized reporting and wide-ranging in- 
formation, If Christ Came to Chicago still prompted one 
Chicago newspaper to pooh-pooh the whole business. Just as 
others had said of C.F. Adams and J.D.Lloyd, and still others 
would say of Ida Tarbell and Lincoln Steffens, the Herald 
sighed, ‘‘The book contains nothing that is new. Much of it is 
a mere paraphrase of old newspaper reports relating to past 
events....The story of the slums is the same old story.’’* 

Wolfe, Gay Talese and others would hear similar com- 
plaints in the 1960s: It isn’t new; it isn’t journalism. But 
Stead heard far more praise than criticism from the editors of 
1894. 
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was 37 cents for six months in 1833. The price was calculated 
at cost. Labor notes were acceptable from some sub- 
scribers.” Man was given away, with readers asked to 
donate whatever they thought the magazine was worth.” 

Most anarchist writers are morally outraged by the op- 
pression they see about them and want to be involved in 
wiping it out. They practice advocacy journalism. Some 
writers, like Most, were incendiary. Tucker was a forceful, 
logic-chopping writer. Bookchin is a social theorist whose 
writings are sprinkled with phrases like ‘‘post-scarcity” 
anarchism and ‘‘liberatory technology.” Still others are 
doctrinal and dull. 

Readers of the anarchist press are usually dissident middle- 
class intellectuals, students, disillusioned immigrants, native 
Americans forced off their land and the oppressed.* A 1948 
readership survey of Politics showed that most of its readers 
were young, male, college graduates, urbane and politically 
unaffiliated.” Most were middle-class professionals. Some 
were businessmen. MacDonald found that Politics’ readers 
had a low boiling point and wrote letters to the editor when 
they became irritated, which happened often. The readers of 
Freiheit were mostly working-class immigrants.” It had a 
significant number of readers living in Germany and Austria. 

Over the years the anarchist press has played a significant 
role in American journalism and history. It has been an 
unrelenting voice on behalf of individual liberty. Its editors 
have tried to better the lot of the poor and the oppressed and 
have fought for the equality of the sexes and freedom of the 
press. It has been an important medium of the arts providing 
an outlet for such writers as John Dos Passos, Paul Goodman 
and Dwight MacDonald. The better journals like The 
Freeman, Politics and Liberty have provided thought- 
provoking commentary on public issues. Tragically, the 
irresponsible advocacy of violence by some anarchist writers 
has incited violence and spawned the image of the anarchist 
as a wild-eyed assassin. The anarchist press has been one of 
the victims of this mistaken stereotype in that the larger 
public has failed to support or even to sympathize with it or 
tolerate it. 
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in his time. Journalism before Franklin was mainly com- 
mercial news. 

Finally, with respect to its historical place and significance, 
the New Journalism clearly has made us re-examine the 
tradition of objectivity, the basic ‘‘American”’ tradition of 
reporting. It is quite possible, of course, that the objective 
tradition within a few years will be even more fully en- 
trenched, though perhaps somewhat modified. On the other 
hand, the New Journalism may make inroads of which we 
cannot now be aware. After all, if we say that it really began 
only in the 60s, it has existed scarcely a decade. And that 
makes it far too early to tell what its significance might be. 


